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Apollonius of Tyana, and Other Essays. By Thomas Whittaker. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein and Company, 1906. — pp. viii, 211. 

This volume contains three historical papers, "Apollonius of 
Tyana," " Celsus and Origen," "John Scotus Erigena," followed by 
three shorter discussions, "Animism, Religion, and Philosophy," "A 
Compendious Classification of the Sciences," "Teleology and the 
Individual. ' ' The first of these essays has already appeared in The 
Monist, and the fifth in Mind; the others have not hitherto been 
published. 

The historical papers connect themselves, the first two directly, the 
third remotely, with a period in which Mr. Whittaker seems to have 
a special interest, the period (roughly speaking, the third century) 
in which Christianity was taking its place as the organizing power of 
the life and thought of the world, but the men of the old order still 
had hope of being able to maintain the ancient system of culture and 
religion, and were rallying all its forces to meet the spiritual needs of 
the age. Philosophy became an effort to guide man to his salvation ; 
and as the evil grew deeper and men more and more despaired of the 
world, the guidance underwent an inevitable modification. Stoicism, 
with its belief in a reason immanent in the world, more and more 
gave place to philosophies which directed men's hopes away from the 
world to a transcendent God, in union with whom is that completeness 
of salvation in which we are delivered both from ourselves and from 
the evil of the world. The historical dialectic, that is to say, which 
governed the last vital movements of ancient thought, was a dialectic 
that led away from Stoicism toward Neo-Platonism. But, naturally, 
there were intervening stages ; and one of these is seen in the school 
of which Apollonius of Tyana is a representative, in Neo-Pythago- 
reanism. Outwardly this school was Pythagorean ; it felt a kinship 
with that ancient school which had been in reality a brotherhood for 
the purposes of the higher life, intellectual culture, the pursuit of 
ceremonial holiness, the regeneration of society by the political 
supremacy of the saints. But intrinsically Neo-Pythagoreanism was 
a transformed Platonism, renouncing the world and the flesh and 
worshipping a transcendent God. With this position the little that 
we know of Apollonius as a religious founder, ' ' a reformer of Greek 
religion from within," agrees. Spirit and matter he sets in sharp 
opposition. Life, therefore, must be ascetic, a course of purification 
from all bondage to the flesh ; and religion must be spiritual. The 
one transcendent God is to be apprehended only by reason, and wor- 
shipped only spiritually, without offerings and sacrifices which, since 
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they are material, are essentially impure ; while, if offerings are 
brought to the inferior gods, these offerings must at least be bloodless. 

But as with Pythagoras, so with Apollonius ; when the man was 
gone, and his actual works well-nigh forgotten, his name was made a 
force in the world through the power of historical imagination. A 
' Life ' of Apollonius, a romantic fiction philosophical and religious 
in motive, and having imbedded in it no one can tell how much or 
how little of historical fact, was written by Philostratus early in the 
third century, and thus ' Apollonius ' was made a factor in the 
struggles of the period in which Mr. Whittaker is specially interested. 
The work of Philostratus was doubly useful to the men of the ancient 
cause. It gave them an admirable figure to which they could point 
as they argued against the new faith. And it was capable of still more 
ingenious uses. Hierocles, Proconsul of Bithynia, seized upon it to 
show that the argument from the miracles of Jesus could be paralleled 
by a similar argument from the wonderful works of Apollonius ; a 
contention which called forth an answer from Eusebius of Csesarea. 
The purpose of Mr. Whittaker' s essay is to put his readers into posses- 
sion of the central documents of this interesting chapter of history by 
giving them an abstract of the ' Life ' by Philostratus, and of 
Eusebius's answer to Hierocles. 

The paper on Celsus and Origen deals with a more familiar part of 
the conflict, and I shall confine myself to a single criticism. Mr. 
Whittaker has keen eyes for the merits of Celsus as a champion of the 
ancient culture. He is not to be blamed for that ; but of the ' liberty 
of philosophising ' in which he so heartily believes, he would have 
been a more faithful and a more winning exponent if, in dealing with 
Origen, he had allowed himself to see that great man as, with all his 
defects, he really was, — a scholar of comprehensive and profound 
intelligence, of generous sympathies, of truly philosophic reasonable- 
ness of spirit ; a man whose character and work are best described by 
saying that with spacious mind and spacious heart he lived in the love 
of God. The student who would have a sympathetic modern estimate 
of Origen, should turn to the essay in Bishop Westcott's Religious 
Thought in the West. 

With regard to the paper on Scotus Erigena, I need speak only a 
word of commendation for Mr. Whittaker' s work in making us better 
acquainted with that subtle and enthusiastic mind, so remarkable both 
in itself and in its relation to earlier types of philosophy. But before 
leaving the three historical essays, I must refer to what is, in one 
sense, the most important point in them : the view taken of the Chris- 
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tain religion, the Catholic system, and the Middle Ages, in what may 
be called Mr. Whittaker's 'philosophy of history.' To him the 
ancient civilization, with its ' liberty of philosophising, ' was a true 
order of life, having intellectual freedom as its saving salt, and falling 
at last not "by intrinsic decay" but "by the invasion of alien 
forces." The conquest of the world by Christianity meant the estab- 
lishing of a " theocracy ' ' which was a ' ' Kingdom of Darkness ' ' ; and 
in the bonds of that darkness the medieval world was held. With 
that course of history Mr. Whittaker likes to contrast the imaginary 
history, sketched out by M. Renouvier in his Uchronie, in which the 
Western world, free from Eastern religions, works out its own intel- 
lectual, social, political, and religious evolution, and in the ninth 
century attains a civilization almost equal to that actually attained in 
the nineteenth. 

Leaving aside the special points in which one would have to chal- 
lenge Mr. Whittaker's view of ancient civilization, or to agree with 
his impeachment of the Catholic system, and considering only the 
broad lines of this view of history, one must urge, it seems to me, 
that it is faithful neither to facts nor to philosophy. As to the facts, 
let the student consider the actual moral and social condition of the 
later Empire, and the actual work and influence of the ' philosophers ' 
in that society (see, for instance, Hatch's Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church, especially the second and sixth 
Lectures), and decide for himself whether that world, with all pos- 
sible 'liberty of philosophising,' could have saved itself without the 
prevalence of a religion which could win and comfort the hearts of the 
poor, and could encourage even the worst of men to lift up their 
hearts to God by teaching them that the Son of God fulfilled Himself 
by taking upon Him the form and the life of man. Then let him 
consider the beginnings and the constituent elements of the mediaeval 
world, and ask himself whether, without some such bond as the 
Catholic system afforded, society could have been held together long 
enough, and firmly enough, and with enough of intellectual and re- 
ligious culture, to enable the political order of the modern nations to 
develop. And Mr. Whittaker's philosophy of history, as it sins 
against fact, sins also against philosophy. The ' philosophising, ' in 
whose saving power he believes, and whose liberty all modern men 
desire, is an intellectual activity which has as its presupposition a faith 
in the rationality of things, — in the rationality of nature and of 
history. And such a faith does not allow the philosopher, who pre- 
supposes it at every step of his work, to hand over a whole world-age, 
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or the order and institutions of such an age, to unreason. In dealing 
with the place of the mediaeval period and of the Catholic system in 
history, Comte's view is truer to the spirit of philosophy than Mr. 
Whittaker's ; and to that spirit Hegel's view is still more faithful than 
Comte's. 

I have left myself no space to discuss the three short ' positive ' 
essays, but may perhaps be allowed a single criticism of the excellent 
paper on the classification of the sciences. Knowledge is one ; its 
object is one. It would be better, therefore, in classifying the sci- 
ences, to set aside the distinction between subjective and objective 
sciences, and to regard the sciences as a single series advancing from 
more abstract to more concrete views of a single object-matter. This 
would be to restore (and, I should argue, to extend) Comte's 'linear ' 
order, in place of Mr. Whittaker's ' circular ' order. The last essay, 
' ' Teleology and the Individual, " is in some respects the most inter- 
esting in the book; and those who, like the present writer, would 
wish to carry its argument much further than Mr. Whittaker has car- 
ried it, need not welcome it the less warmly. 

G. J. Blewett. 
Victoria College, 
Toronto. 



